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Brite THE FIRST THANKSGIVING—FREDERICK A. MAcNEAL. 


God will give. LUTHER. 


THE FIRST THANKSGIVING. 


“AnD now,” said the governor, gazing 
Abroad on the piled-up store 

Of the sheaves that dotted the clearings 
And covered the meadows o’er, 

“Tis meet that we render praises 
Because of this yield of grain; 

*Tis meet that the Lord of the harvest 
Be thanked for His sun and rain. 


“And therefore, I, William Bradford 

(By the grace of God, to-day, 
And the franchise of His people), : 

Governor of Plymouth, say, 

Through virtue of vested power, 
Ye shall gather with one accord, 

And hold in the month of November 
Thanksgiving unto the Lord.” 
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7 The law is what we must do; the gospel, what At length came the day appointed; 


The snow had begun to fall, 
But the clang from the meeting-house belfry 
Rang merrily over all, 
And summoned the folk of Plymouth, 
Who hastened with one accord 
To listen to Elder Brewster, 
As he fervently thanked the Lord. 


And when Massasoit, the sachem, 

Sat down with his hundred braves, 
And ate of the varied riches 

_Of gardens and woods and waves, 
And looked on the granaried harvest, 

With a blow on his brawny chest, 
He muttered, “The good, Great Spirit 

Loves His white children’ best.” 

From Colonial Ballads. 


He who has imagination without learning has 
wings and no feet. JOUBERT, 


THE FIRST THANKSGIVING. 


N the autumn of 1621 was the7first Thanks- 
giving. The corn and barley had yielded 
abundantly that year, and with codfish, 

lobsters, and clams in the sea, and deer, ducks, 
partridges, and turkeys in the wood and ponds, 
there was abundance of food. So Governor 
Bradford, after the harvest had been gotten in, 
sent four men out ‘‘fowling,” in order that they 
might, “‘after a special manner,’ rejoice to- 
gether over the fruits of their labors. Perhaps 
the turkeys for that day were tied to a string 
hanging from a hook in the ceiling and roasted 
before the great wood fire, or perhaps they were 
roasted on a jack and tended and basted by 
the children. We do not hear that they had 
any vegetables, and no child ate pumpkin pie 


- on that first Thanksgiving day. Later on they 


had plenty of vegetables, for an old ballad says: 


‘< Tf fresh meat we wanted to fill up our dish, 
We have carrots and turnips wheneyer we wish; 
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Every Other Sunday. 


And, if we’ve a mind for a delicate dish, 

We go to the clam bank and there we catch fish; 

For pottage and pudding and custard and pies, 

Our pumpkins and parsnips are common supplies. 

We have pumpkins at morning and pumpkins at noon, 
If it was not for pumpkins we should be undoon.”’ 


Massasoit came with ninety of his braves to 
this Thanksgiving, and the Pilgrims feasted them 
for three days. After the feast the Indians re- 
turned their hospitality with a gift of five deer 
which they had shot. 

And ever since that first Thanksgiving has 
New England rejoiced ‘‘after a special manner” 
as the yearly harvest has come round; and not 
New England only, for the Thanksgiving of the 
Pilgrims has now become our great national 
Thanksgiving. 


PRAISE. 


Praise God for wheat, so white and sweet, with 
which to make our bread; 

Praise God for yellow corn with which His wait- 
ing world is fed; 

Praise God for fish and flesh and fowl He gave 
to men for food: 

Praise God for every creature which He made 
and called it good. 

Praise God for winter’s store of ice, praise Him 
for summer’s heat; 

Praise God for the fruit-tree bearing seed, ‘‘to 
you it is for meat,” 

Praise God for all the bounty by which the world 
is fed; 

Praise God, ye children, all, to whom He giveth 
daily bread.”’ 


For Every Other Sunday. 

ANECDOTES OF WASHINGTON. 
BY 
HE ‘Father of his Country” kept a 
diary. He liked to record not only 
the great things of life, but the hap- 
penings of each day,—the journeys he made, 
the names of the people he met, gnd the 
impressions he received. Some of the diaries 
contain items of great interest to New Eng- 
landers, who, as they read the notes made 
here and there concerning their own towns 
and villages, like to compare them with the 
annals of these places, and refresh their minds 
with the printed accounts of the events of 
those times. These have been preserved and 

treasured as valuable possessions. 

In 1783 the War of the Revolution came to 
anend. It was after the surrender of the Brit- 
ish army under Lord Cornwallis at York- 
town. This country was then forever sev- 
ered from England. George Washington, the 
distinguished Revolutionary general, became 
the first President of the republic. 

When the difficulties and perplexities of 
the first session of the first Congress at New 
York were over, an adjournment came. The 
President then set out to enjoy the refresh- 
ment of a tour of observation into some of the 
towns and villages of the young republic. He 
journeyed through Connecticut, Massachu- 
setts, and New Hampshire, travelling on horse- 
back, in the month of October, when the woods 
were filled with the beautiful autumn tints. 

Portsmouth, N.H., was the most eastern 
point of President Washington’s journey. 
Newspapers of the day give an account of the 
reception. They tell of the bands of music, 
the companies of artillery, the federal salute, 
the ringing of church bells, the long lines of 
citizens arranged alphabetically by their oc- 


MAY MANNERING. 


cupations, the school-children with quills and 
cockades in their hats, and other matters of 
interest. The diary says: 

“With this cavalcade we proceeded, and ar- 
rived before three o’clock at Portsmouth, where 
we met with every token of respect and ap- 
pearance of cordiality under a discharge of 
artillery. 

“The streets, doors, and windows were 
crowded here, as at all other places, and, alight- 
ing at the town house, odes were sung and 
played in honor of the President.” 

Many other entries are made in the. diary 
of that visit. One of them tells of the Sun- 
day spent in that town. The President writes: 

“T went in the forenoon to the Episcopal 
church, under the incumbency of Mr. Ogden, 
and in the afternoon to one of the Presbyterian 
or Congregational churches, where Mr. Buck- 
minster preached.” 

It is stated that the pew in the “Old North 
Church” in which General Washington sat 
that afternoon was owned by Hon. William 
Whipple, one of the signers of the Declaration 
of Independence. 

Among the many interesting anecdotes on 
file about this New England journey are two 
connected with Haverhill. The diary says: 

“Haverhill is the pleasantest village I have 
passed through. Beautiful beautiful!” 

There it was that Washington strolled off 
by himself and saw the people in their every- 
day life. He met and became acquainted with 
several young misses, and asked if there were 
one among them who would “mend his glove.’’ 
It seems that everybody there wanted to do 
some act of kindness for the good and great 
man. 

In an old letter one writes: 

_ “Not knowing how I could help in any other 
way, I took the warming-pan and rushed into 
the chamber where sat in state, in my moth- 
er’s easy-chair, President Washington. As 
I remember, I was about eleven years old, and 
at that time, being very diffident, I was almost 
frightened to death to think in whose presence 
I was. I guess I did not stop to make the 
bed very warm; but, as I was leaving the cham- 
ber, he rose from his chair and kissed me. For 
years after it was my boast and pride.” 

Among the soldiers who drew up in line at 
Haverhill was Bart Pecker, who had been one 
of Washington’s life-guards. His great weak- 
ness was his love for strong drink. Indulgence 
in this had brought him down to poverty and 
rags, as it does every one. 

Bart told those around him that he knew 
Washington and wanted to speak to him. No- 
body believed him. They just pushed him 
into the background and kept him out of sight. 

The boat was at the shore, and Washing- 
ton was about to step into it to cross the Mer- 
rimac River on his way home. Just then there 
was a great shout: some one was calling out 
that he must speak to the general. A strug- 
gle, a rush, and people stood aside to see what 
it was all about. It was Bart, who had got 
away from his captors. He darted through 
the crowd. He stretched out his hand, and 
in loud and eager tones cried out, ‘‘General, 
how do you do?” 

Instantly Washington turned and seized the 
hand stretched out to him, ex-laiming, as he 
did so, ‘‘Bart! Is that you?” 

Heartily shaking the withered hand of the 
poor inebriate and placing a gold piece within 
it, the President said, ““Good-bye,” lifted his 
hat, and sailed away. 

No wonder Washington was 

“First in the hearts of his countrymen.” 


a 


For Every Other Sunday. 
WHEN GRANDPA WENT TO SCHOOL. 


(Youne ConrTRIBUTORS.) 


My grandpa was only twelve years old when he first 
went away to school, and that was a great many years 
ago, as he is now seventy-four years old, I think per- 
haps it would interest some of the school-boys of to-day 
to hear how he was fitted out for school. 

He lived on a farm in Maine, where his father kept a 
small flock of sheep, When they were sheared, the 
wool was used for the clothing of the family. At that 
time the people did their own shearing, using the com- 
mon sheep shears instead of electric clippers now used 
in Montana. 

Of course grandpa must have a new suit to wear to 
school, so his mother not only spun the yarn, but also 
wove the cloth out of which it was to be made. A 
tailoress was hired to make it. : 

Next he must have a new pair of boots. In those 
days a farmer’s boy could not have a new pair of boots 
very often, so these made grandpa feel very proud. 
The leather from which they were made was a product 
of the farm, but a cobbler came to the house to make 
them, Grandpa used to get up very early in the morn- 
ing to gaze with admiration at his new boots, 

Last, but not least, came his spending money. His 
father gave him a whole dollar! Oh, how big that dol- 
lar looked! A boy in these days would spend a dollar 
in five minutes, but the first dollar my grandpa had 
lasted him through the whole term of school. 

At his seat now, in the United States Senate, he 
often recalls his early school-days, and how homesick 
he was for a time, but how he was comforted when he 
looked at his home-spun suit, the new boots, and the 
dollar. ‘ Dorotuy G. GrBson. 


Back of the loaf is the snowy flour, 
And back of the flour is the mill, 
And back of the mill is the wheat and the shower 
And the sun and the Father’s will. 
Inscription over the hearth in the dining-room 
of Hackley School. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE DAYS OF THE WEEK. 


BY FLORENCE CONDICT. 
Part II. 


ce EDNESDAY is dedicated to the great- 
est-hero of all, the father of the gods,— 
Woden, or Odin. Odin’s first great 
feat was the creation of the world. This he 
made from the body of the giant Ymer, whom 
he slew. Of his flesh he made the earth, of his 
blood the seas, of his bones the mountains, of 
his hair the forests, of his teeth the stones, of 
his skull the firmament, and of his brains the 
clouds. When Odin had constructed the planet 
to his satisfaction, he ascended to his high 
throne that commanded a view of his work. 
To rule the world he summoned to his aid two 
ravens and two wolves. The wolves sat at his 
feet ever ready to obey his orders. The two ravens 
Odin sent forth at dawn each day, to fly over the 
world and return at night to perch upon Odin’s 
shoulders and whisper into his ears what they 
had seen. Thus he was kept informed of events 
that he might otherwise fail to observe. As 
he Had but one eye, he needed the vision of 
these birds. Other servants Odin had, and 
these were the Valkyries, who were maidens 
which Odin sent from his court to the battle 
field to put their mark upon those whom Odin 
wished slain, and to give the victory to the 
side that deserved it. 
‘‘Thor was the gruff old god of thunder, and 
Thursday is his. Our poet Longfellow has 
written of him: 


‘“*T am the god Thor, 
I am the war god, 
I am the thunderer! 


Every Other Sunday. 
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Here in my Northland, 
My fastness and fortress, 
‘ Reign I forever! 


Here amid icebergs 
Rule I the nations; 
This is my hammer, 
Mj«lner the mighty ; 
Giants and sorcerers 
Cannot withstand it!”’ 


“Thor was as tall as a mountain, with a red 
beard of briers. He wore gloves of steel, and 
about him a great belt which held within him 
his strength and carried his mighty hammer 
Mjélner. He rode through the clouds in his 
chariot, drawn by two goats, who flashed fire 
from their hoofs and feet. The thunder he 
produced by a powerful fling of his gigantic 
hammer, which, no matter how far he threw it, 
always of itself returned to his hand again. 

“There are many stories of Thor. A curious 
one is of how he became as small as a man and, 
in his chariot, descended to earth and spent the 
night in a peasant’s cottage. Finding that his 
acquaintances had not enowgh food to offer him, 
he slew his goats, flayed them, and put them 
into a kettle to cook. The family were invited 
to eat of the flesh, but were requested to throw 
the bones that they had picked into the skins 
which Thor had carefully laid aside. The son 
of the peasant accidentally broke the hind leg 
of ohe of the goats. In the morning, Thor 
arose, and with a sweep of his miraculous ham- 
mer gave life to the bones and the skins, so 
that the two goats appeared before him whole 
as if they had never been eaten, with the ex- 
ception that one of them limped. 

“Friday is the day given to Frigg;the beloved 
wife of the great Odin, who sat beside him on 
his throne and helped him govern the world. 
This throne was a stately structure built by the 
gods, and had a roof of pure silver. With Odin 
Frigg beheld the fate of men, and she sent her 
maidens forth to perform her missions, always 


commanding kind deeds done; for she was the © 


goddess of love. Hlyn, one of Frigg’s attend- 
ants, was sent to deliver men from peril. Gnaa 
took gentle breezes and pleasant weather to 
earth. Lofn assisted lovers and removed ob- 
stacles that prevented their union. Var aided 
men and women in their attempt to be true to 
the love they promised each other. 

“Frigg had to endure a terrible grief in the 
loss of her son Balder. It came about in this 
way. One night Balder was tormented by a 
dream that informed him that his life was in 
danger. At an assemblage of the gods she told 
them of his fear, and they determined to exact 
a promise from all things to do no hurt to 
Balder. Frigg descended to earth and won 
vows from fire, water, metals, stones, diseases, 
beasts, birds, poisons, and creeping things, that 
they would never harm her son. When it was 
known that nothing in the world would hurt 
Balder, it became a pastime of the gods to 
induce him to stand before them as a target 
and to hurl at him stones, darts, swords, and 
battle-axes, all of which did him no injury. But 
there was a wicked little fellow named Loke, 
who was jealous of Balder’s popularity, and 
who resolved that in some way he would secure 
his death. Finally, he learned that there grew 
on the eastern side of the hill a little shrub so 
feeble that it had been considered unnecessary 
to require from it an oath. Loke obtained some 
of this, which was mistletoe, and induced a 
blind fellow to fling it at the god. Balder was 
pierced by it in the forehead, and fell to the 
ground lifeless. Frigg embraced the body of 
her son, and it was long before she would re- 
lease it for burial or be consoled. 
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“Saturday is the property of a god belonging 
to a nation distant from Norway and Sweden 
and Iceland, and of which we have not spoken. 
Saturn, or Saturnus, was once a king of Italy, 
as the legend goes, who reigned on the Capitoline 
Hill, and who introduced among his people the 
art of cultivating the soil. When he died, he 
became a god; but his interest in agriculture 
remained the same, and he became the pro- 
tector of vegetation. At harvest time he de- 
scended to earth with a sickle in his hand and 
taught men how to reap. 

“And so Ihave told you the story of each day 
in the week: Sun’s day, Moon’s day, Tyr’s day, 
Odin’s day, Thor’s day, Frigg’s day, and Sat- 
urn’s day.” 

“Dear Aunt Irene, thank you!” the children 
cried; and each gave her a kiss, and then ran 
to the dining-room to their bread-and-milk 


supper. 
The End. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
PATTIE’S “LOVELY” TEA-PARTY. 
BY ANNIE LEWIS PINFOLD. 


Peas MORRIS came flying up the path 


and into the kitchen like a little ‘ whirl- 
wind,” as her mother declared with 
a laugh? 

“Mrs. Waite wants me to do some errands 
for her, mamma. May I?” she asked, when 
she could find breath enough to speak. ‘I 
will take my sled and a basket, ’cause she’s 
got some dishes to send back to the neighbors. 
Miss Carrie had a party last night.” 

She was off again quickly after seeing her 
mother’s nod of assent, singing gayly to herself 
as she tied the basket firmly to her little red 
sled with a strong cord. 

In about an hour she returned and brought 
with her a large paper bag, filled to overflow- 
ing with smaller ones. 

“See, mamma, what Mrs. Waite has given 
me for helping her. All these were left from 
the ’freshments they had last night,’’ she cried, 
proudly exhibiting the various treasures to her 
mother.~ “This big bag is peanuts—there’s 
candy in this one—nuts—and, mamma, see the 
splendid lot of frosted cake!” 

Her mother helped her to sort out her dain- 
ties and put them in some pretty dishes from 
the parlor cupboard. ‘‘’Cause, you know, 
mamma, we don’t have anything like these 
very often,” Pattie explained, “‘and we’ll have 
a party, just we two, presently.” 

Mrs. Waite smiled down at the happy little 
face beside her. 

“We will enjoy them all the more perhaps, 
Pattie, because they do not often fall to our 
share. Still, so long as I can get plain, whole- 
some food for both of us, we are better off in 
health than people to whom cake and candy 
are every-day fare.” 

But Pattie was not giving much heed to her 
mother’s words; for she was looking down the 
road at something, with just the tiniest bit 
of a scowl on her-forehead. 

“There’s Eva Mason and Blanche Perry 
coming! I shouldn’t wonder if they were 
coming purpose to play with me this afternoon. 
They told me they would, some day this week,” 
she said after a moment. Then, turning 
swiftly to the table, she exclaimed: 

“Mamma, help me put these things away, 
quick! I needn’t tell them about it nor give 
bem any, need I, mamma? They have candy 
and peanuts every time their mothers go to 
the store.” 

“The things are yours, 
mother. “Please yourself.” 


dear,’ said her 


By the time that Pattie was welcoming her 
guests all traces of the anticipated feast had 
been cleared away. 

The little girls had brought their best dolls, 
so for a long time they were content with the 
mysteries of their wonderfully constructed 
costumes. Then they played the new game 
that Pattie had sent to her by far-away ‘‘Aunt 
Kittie” at Christmas time. ; 

“Did you see my tea-set, girls?” Pattie 
asked. ‘“‘I guess you haven’t, because I’ve 
never even played with it yet. It came in 
the bundle with my game and mamma’s pres- 
ent. The very prettiest you ever did see, 
I’m sure, and ’most as big as real folks’ dishes.” 

The pretty set was duly displayed and ad- 
mired in terms that filled Pattie’s little soul 
with satisfaction at being the owner of such 
a treasure. 

“Let’s play tea-party, Pattie,” suggested 
Blanche, timidly. “I’ve got an apple in my 
pocket, an’ we can put just water in the tea- 
pot an’ play it’s tea, an’ cut up the apple in 
slices for bread an’ cake.” 

Pattie brought out her mother’s little sewing 
table and spread over it the tray-cloth she 
had worked for her mother at Christmas. Her 
friends helped her arrange the dishes and cut 
up the big rosy-cheeked apple. Mrs. Waite 
contributed a cracker for each and a tiny piece 
of butter. 

Pattie stood back a little, looking the table 
over with a critical questioning way, while 
the girls were finding seats for the dolls, who 
must be first attended to, of course. 

She glanced up and met her mother’s eye, 
flushing a little as she realized that “‘mother 
knew” what her thoughts were. In an instant 
the cloud disappeared from the sunny face, 
and she sprang to her mother’s side, saying 
eagerly, 

“May I, mamma?” 

“Bless the dear child!” thought her mother, 
as she gave her permission. ‘‘I might have 
known what the result would be.” 

Pattie brought out all the ‘’freshments,”’ 
reserving nothing, except, as she whispered 
in her mother’s ear: 

“‘T’ve saved a nice big share for you, mamma, 
of every single thing!” 

There is no need to say that the party was 
a success in every way; and, when Pattie’s 
guests departed, the little hostess was rewarded 
by their farewell words: 

““We’ve had just the splendidest time, Pat- 
tie. That’s the best tea-party I ever took my 
Arabella Estelle to!”’ said Blanche. 

“But we always do have good times when 
we play with you, Pattie,’ added Eva. 

Pattie’s face shone at this tribute, but she 
only answered, “I am glad you do.” 

After they were gone, she came to her mother 
and said quietly: 

“You see, mamma, I couldn’t have enjoyed 
that party a bit if we’d only had apples an’ 
erackers, when all the time I had the other 
things in the cupboard. I shouldn’t have felt 
exactly comfortable. Did I do right?” 

“Yes, little daughter,” answered her mother, 
kissing her tenderly. ‘A pleasure shared with 
another is sure_to be doubled.” 


The deepest depth of vulgarism is that of setting 
up money as the ark of the covenant. 
CARLYLE. 


So near is falsehood to truth that a wise man 
would do well not to trust himself on the narrow 
edge. CICERO, 
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Every Other Sunday. 


THANKSGIVING DAY. 


How shall we keep Thanksgiving day? 
With hearts that own God’s love alway; 
That take His gifts, and trust His care, 
And find His goodness everywhere; 

That put away the petty ill, 

And sweetness even from grief distill; 
That count the joys, and find them dear, 
And reap the blessings of the year. 


With clearer eyes for waiting needs, 
And swifter hands for loving deeds; 
With readier steps for ministering, 

And gentler lips for comforting; 

With hands that friend and kindred clasp 
In warm and leal and tender grasp; 
With lives each gift of love that take, 
And blithely use, for love’s dear sake. 


So will we keep Thanksgiving Day, 
With joy, as God’s dear children may; ~ 
With happy feast and fire-lit hearth, 
With love and peace and friendly mirth; 
With generous gift and tender speech, 
And hearts that to all hearts outreach; 
So let it leave for common days 

The seeds of joy and love and praise! 


Selected. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
HELEN. 


BY FLORA H. HEINZ. 


HE door opened gently, and a little white- 

| clad figure came in quickly, but silently, 

and, when in the middle of the floor, a 

pair of big blue eyes smiled. There was a 

courtesy. ‘‘ Bitte zw Tisch, Aunt May!”? And 
the vision vanished as quickly as it had come. 

“Dear little Helen!” said Aunt May, as she 
got up from her desk where she had been 
writing. “What would I do without that 
child?” she continued to herself, as she laid 
aside her letter before going into the dining- 
room. Helen was there before her. ‘I said 
‘Bitte zu Tisch’ to you, didn’t I, Aunt May?” 
she said, as Aunt May came in. 

“Yes, you did, Helen. Soon we'll have a 
true little German girl here with us, and we’ll 
not know Helen Hayes of Chicago. What 
would papa say if he could hear his little three- 
year-old Helen speak German? Wouldn’t he 
be happy!” 

It was true. Little Helen was fast learning to 
speak German. She had come with her mother 
to spend a winter in Berlin, the great German 
city, and was going back home “‘to meet papa,” 
early in spring. ‘‘And how s’prised he’ll be 
that I speak German,” she would say. 

Aunt. May’s home was also in Chicago. Yes, 
she had left her home four long months ago, 
sad and tired out, for she had nursed a father 
and a brother for many months; and, when 
God had finally taken both of them away from 
her, she too had come to Berlin and lived in the 
same family with Helen and her mother. Aunt 
May was a brave, kind woman, who dearly 
loved little children. The first day she met 
little Helen she took her on her lap and told her 
a long story of how, when she was a child like 
Helen, her grandma used to play with her and 
tell her stories, and how grandma would have 
surprises for her when she had been a good 
little girl. And Helen’s eyes would open wider 
and wider, and, when the story was finished, 
she would say: ‘‘Tell it again, Aunt May. Tell 
it again.”” And so Helen grew to love Aunt 
May, and every day would sit in her lap listen- 
ing to “more stories bout grandma.” 

Sometimes Helen would come into the room 


RUINS OF THE FORUM, ROME. 


and would find Aunt May sitting in her chair 
thinking; and then Helen would see a tear roll 
down Aunt May’s cheek and see her raise her 
handkerchief to her eyes. Helen’s little face 
becomes thoughtful, and then suddenly she 
claps her hands and rushes toward Aunt May, 
throws her arms about Aunt May’s neck. “TI 
love you, Aunt May. Tell me ’bout grandma.” 

And it often happened at tea, when Aunt 
May had been out for a long walk, on coming 
in she would say, ‘After supper I'll have a 
surprise for you, Helen!” 

“A s’prise! A nice s’prise!”” Helen would 
ask, nervously wiggling in her chair. 

How long meal-time would seem to Helen 
then! And, when it would be time to eat fruit, 
she would say, ‘‘Nein, danke!” and slip down 
from her chair. ‘It is after supper now!”’ she 
would say, running to where Aunt May sat. 
Would the fruit never be eaten! And, when at 
last Aunt May would get up from the table, 
Helen would seize her hand, and, hopping and 
singing, go to Aunt May’s room. Yes, there it 
was, there they would be,—little squares of 
chocolate all wrapped up in silver paper and 
tied with blue ribbon,—six pieces, all for Helen! 
What a good surprise that had been. 

But Aunt May did not always surprise Helen. 
One day Helen surprised Aunt May, and that 
day Aunt May never forgot. It was a dark, 
rainy day, and Aunt May was feeling very sad. 
She had had letters from home, and she longed 
to see those who were so far from her.. How 


_dark the world seemed to her, and how cold! 


Would the sun never come out again! Just 
then the door opened, and a mass of tissue paper 
came in. Yes, it seemed to be nothing but 
tissue paper: but suddenly a sweet voice said, 
‘‘Aunt May, I’ve a s’prise for you!”’ 

And then Aunt May saw a pair of blue eyes 
behind the tissue paper,—yes, and a new blue 
cap and blue coat! It was really Helen carry- 
ing an aster plant all wrapped up in tissue paper. 
“T told mamma, ‘I want to s’prise Aunt May!’” 
she said with a certain air of pride, as Aunt May 
stooped to take the gift and to kiss the little 
giver. 

‘“‘And mamma, she said, ‘Yes.’” 

Then, as Aunt May took off the smooth, 
white tissue paper Helen said: ‘‘That’s pretty 
paper. I’d love to have that paper.” 


THE CLOCK PLANT. 


NE of the most remarkable plants in the © 
world is the clock plant of Borneo; but, 
as it is rare even in that country, it is 

little known. This plant derives its name from 
its peculiar habits, which are known to but few 
who have not studied the plant from a scientific 
standpoint. It has leaves of two sizes, one of 
which acts in the capacity of a minute-hand, 
which keeps moving until four o’clock in the 
afternoon, and the other keeps going till morn- 
ing. The larger leaves act as the hour-hand. 
Starting in a position when all the leaves lie 
close to the stem, with the points hanging down, - 
they rise gradually until they turn toward the 
top, and then they drop to their former position. 
It takes the smaller leaves about one minute to 
go through the performance, and the larger 
leaves just about an hour.—Country Life. 


LETTER FROM PLYMOUTH TO ENGLAND, 
DEC. 11, 1621. 


You shall understand that in this little time that a 
few of us have been here we have built seven dwelling 
houses, and four for the use of the plantation, and have 
made preparations "for divers others. We set last 
spring some twenty acres of Indian corn and sowed 
some six acres of barley and peas, and, according to 
the manner of the Indians, we manured our ground 
with herrings, or rather shad, which we have in great 
abundance and take with great ease at our doors. Our 
corn did prove well; and, God be praised! we had a 
good increase of Indian corn, and our barley indiffer- 
ent good, but our peas not worth gathering, for we 
feared they were too late sown. They came up very 
well and blossomed, but the sun parched them in the 
blossom. : 

Our harvest being gotten in, our governor sent four 
men on fowling, that so one might, after a special man- 
ner, rejoice together after one had gathered the fruit of 
our labors. 

They four, in one day, killed as much fowl as, with a 
little help beside, served the company for a week. 

At which time, amongst other recreations, we exer- 
cised our arms, many of the Indians coming amongst 
us, and among the rest their great king, Massasoit, 
with some ninety men, whom for three days we enter- 
tained and feasted, and they went out and killed five 
deer, which they brought to the plantation and bestowed 
upon the captain and others; and, although it be not 
always so plentiful as it was at this time with us, yet, 
by the goodness of God, we are so far from want that 
we wish, you partakers of our plenty. 
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MY GOD, I THANK THEE. 


My God, I thank Thee, who hast made 
The earth so bright, 

So full of splendor and of joy, 
Beauty and light: . 

So many glorious things are here, 
Noble and right. 


IT thank Thee, too, that Thou hast made 
Joy to abound, 

So many gentle thoughts and deeds 
Circling us round, 

That in the darkest spot of earth 
Some love is found. 


ADELAIDE A, PROCTER. 
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THE FOLK IN THE LILAC-BUSH. 
BY LIZZIE DE ARMOND. = 


HE little field crickets were taking an 
airing on the grass by their door when 
suddenly they heard a noise on the 
lilac-bush_ right overhead. “T’ll peep out,’ 
said Cree-cree, the eldest. male of the family, 
‘fand see who is there.” It was Mrs. Epeira, 
looking for a good spot on which to build her 
home. 

She had eight eyes in different parts of her 
head, all covered with a hard crust. With 
two of them she gazed at the cricket until he 
fairly shivered with fright, as he swiftly hopped 
to his waiting brothers and sisters. 

“Tt’s Mrs. Spider,” he chirped. 
eat you up if she gets a chance. So you’d 
better keep a safe distance away.’ Quietly 
the wee crickets skipped into the home shelter, 
peeping out the front door, hoping to catch 
a glimpse of their dangerous neighbor. 

“That settles it,” said Madam Epeira,— 
“plenty of crickets young and tender, foolish, 
too, I’ve no doubt. Yes, this is a fine place 
for a house.” 

Grasshopper Green was tuning up his fiddle 
for the night’s concert, but he stopped a while 
to watch the building operations. 

Mrs. Spider had some curious machinery for 
spinning silk cord for her lace-work house. 
In fact, though rather gaudy in appearance, 
being dressed in red and yellow, she was a 
curious creature. herself. In the front part 
of her head: were two strings covered with 
points like saws, and ending in a nail resem- 
bling the claw of a cat. Near the tip of each 
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nail was a small slit, where the poison could. 


be thrown out when attacked by enemies. 
What you might call the beams of her house 
were made of five or six threads glued together. 
Smaller threads on each end of these fastened 
them firmly to the lilac branches. Now in 
and out and round she moved, throwing the 
silk from her spinnerets, making a beautiful 
lace-work effect that looked very delicate, but 
was quite strong enough to hold her stout body. 
There was a private room formed under a 
leaf near her home. Here she retired when 
the weather was bad, and here she carried the 
flies and the other insects that served as food. 
“OQ mother dear!’ cried the little crickets, 
one day, “Mrs. Spider has made a funny silk 
bag and tied it with cords under a lilac leaf. 
What is that for?” 
“That’s a bag of eggs,” said mother cricket. 
“Watch carefully and see what will come out.” 
Cree-cree was the first to bear the news 
“thatulots and lots of baby spiders were crawl- 
ing all over everything.’” 
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FOUR LITTLE BROTHERS. 
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“There’s eight hundred,” declared Grass- 
hopper Green. ‘‘Now she’ll have a time feed- 
ing them.” 

““Oh, dear! dear!”’ chirped the babiest cricket, 
“she’s killing her children, the wicked, wicked 
creature!” : 

How could she get food for such a crowd! 
So the weakest and poorest were slaughtered 
that the rest might live. They troubled the 
tired mother, who could not begin to keep order, 
there was so many of them. 

“T can’t catch flies for your dinner when 
you are racing about making such a racket,” 
she declared. ‘Run off and take a sail.” 
Ah, that was something delightful! Crawl- 
ing up on the fence with their heads to the 
wind, and opening their spinnerets, they let 
a stream of fluid silk be blown out by the cur- 
rent. Then each one made a spring, grasp- 
ing the thread with its feet, and was carried 
by the wind quite a distance, in a filmy mass 
of web that served as a balloon. 

When the crickets were grown up and ready 
to make new homes for themselves, Madam 
Epeira chased what was left of her children 
away, too, because they were getting so fat 
and lazy they could not even help catch their 
own dinners; and idle folk, you know, do not 
deserve to be fed. 

Once more the house on the lilac-bush was 
left with a solitary tenant; and Grasshopper 
Green played lively tunes on his fiddle to cheer 
up the cricket mother below, whose noisy fam- 
ily had hopped out into the big world. 
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FOUR LITTLE BROTHERS. 
‘BY KATE L. BROWN. 
I! Here we are! 
H Four little brothers in a basket! 
Iam Roarer. I can sing very well. 
Do you see my mouth? I can open my mouth 
wide. I can make a round mouth. You must 
make a round mouth to sing well. Didn’t you 
know that? My brother Nip is beside me. 
Tuck is looking down. Babbits is back of the 
cover. Where are we going? Why, grandma 
has sent us to live here. Tom, Betty, Dick, 
and Polly live here. Each child must have a 
kitty of his own. So here we are! 
Grandma put us in the basket. 
‘““Good-bye, dear little kitties,” she said. 
shall miss your fun and play.” 
Our mother, Tabby, gave us a long talk be- 
fore we went. 
“Now keep still one moment, and hear what 
I have to say,” she began. ‘‘You are going to 
a good home. I know, for I have sent kittens 
there before. Then, the children come here to 
see their grandma. They are very well as chil- 
dren go. There are some things you must not 
forget. 
“Tf you are hungry, open your mouths and 
cry. If no one gives you food, ery louder. 
“Keep this up long enough, and you will get 
all youwish. When you want a nap, find a good 
place. The softest chair or sofa is none too 
good. The guest-room bed is a fine place. 
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“Be very kind to the children. They will 
like to see you chase your tails, and it won’t 
hurt you any. Play with them, my dears. 
Sing for them. 

“But, if the baby will take you up by the 
tail, it is your sad duty to remind her that you 
have claws. 

““Wash your coats every day. It would break 
my heart to have a child who was not clean. 

“Look after your claws. Keep your whiskers 
in order. 

“A you grow older, see that the mice keep 
their place. I have taught you as well as I 
know how. Now you must make me proud of 
you.” sss 

We said good-bye to mother and our sister 
Tinykins. Tinykins was to stay with Mother 
Tabby. ‘Tiny is a silly little thing. She did 
not seem to care about our going. She went to 
sleep in the very midst of mother’s talk. 

Grandma patted us all and tied down the 
cover of the basket. 

We did not like that very well. It was dark. 
We could not see what was going on. ‘There 
was not room to move around, much in the 
basket. Nip got on my leg and would not 
move. I tried to bite him. I set my teeth 
very hard and bit my own tail. Ow! but it 
hurt! se 

We did not like the basket. We rolled, we 
bumped, we got very much afraid. 

“Tet us all cry,” said Tuck. 

“With all my heart,” said Nip. 

So we all cried. We cried very hard, and we 
cried long. No one came to us, so at last we 
got tired. Our hearts were: very sad. We 
wanted our mother. more than tongue could 
tell. We even wanted Tinykins. 

At last we went to sleep. I had such a fine 
dream. JI was in a warm, pretty room. Be- 
fore my nose was a saucer of cream. I had just 
begun to lap when I awoke. Some one had 
lifted the cover. 

We are here at last! 
running downstairs. 

I wonder who will be the baby’s kitty. 

If that lot falls to me, I shall love her very 
much. Still, if the worst comes, she shall learn 
that I have pins in my feet. 


I hear the children 
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TOMMY’S BERRIES. 
BY MRS, MARY JOHNSON. 


OMMY MAC was going berrying. Was 
that anything wonderful? It would 
not be to you; but Tommy was a poor 

little boy, with few pleasures and rarely any 
money, and to him the long day in the woods 
and berry pasture, and the price of his berries, 
counted a great deal. 

By six o’clock he started, with his tin pail 
on his arm, for his two-mile walk. He had 
eaten a hearty breakfast, though it, was only 
potatoes and milk. But he had no dinner 
to carry. The cupboard was too apt to be 
in the condition of Mother Hubbard’s, and 
he expected to make berries answer instead 
of a better lunch. 

Poor..Tommy! He was not “born with a 
silver spoon in his mouth.’”? He was mother- 
less, and had scanty fare, poor clothes, and 
not much home affection. At seven years 
old he was expected to pretty nearly “paddle 
his own canoe.” Tommy was always ready 
to run on errands, split kindlings, and weed 
the garden patch. But at school he had a 
hard time; for he was slow to learn, had 
no help at home, and the teacher was often 
impatient and cross. He was only seven years 
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old, and in the long six hours of school his back 
and limbs would ache; and, if his love of fun 
happened to boil over in some bit of play, 
trouble followed. 

But Tommy was a cheerful little soul; and, 
though sometimes he cried bitterly, and ‘‘a’most 
wished he was kilt entirely,’ he would get over 
it speedily, and make the most of every pleas- 
ure that came in his way. And a little kind- 
ness, a cordial word, a helpful act, would fairly 
make his round, rosy face shine and his heart 
throb quick with grateful feeling. He was 
generous, too, always ready, when he had an 
apple, to share it with some boy who had none, 
never telling tales; and even when, as rarely 
happened, he had a little money for a fair or 
cattle-shows, offering to ‘“‘go halves” with 
another who had some time been kind to him. 

This bright summer morning Tommy was 
in high spirits. He enjoyed the walk, long as 
it was, and, when he reached the pasture, found 
the berries ripe and plentiful. 

A dozen or more boys were in the field, some 
picking singly, some in groups, chatting, laugh- 
ing, singing, and whistling. Those who knew 
Tommy greeted him pleasantly; and Willie 


‘Palmer, a boy he liked very much because he 


was always kind and never laughed at him, 
stayed near him most of the day. They chatted 
away as they filled their pails, and Tommy tried 
to reckon the money he would get for his berries 
after taking out a quart for home. ‘‘’Cause,”’ 
he said, ‘‘Aunt Kate always has one quart first. 


And sometimes, don’t you think, she makes a . 


pie! Hope she will to-morrer—don’t know. 
Ain’t berry-pies good though!” 

All the boys except ‘Fommy had brought a 
lunch. He was a modest little fellow; and, 
when he saw most of them sitting down to rest 
and eat, he said quietly: 

“T’m going round the other side of the hill, 
Willie, to see how the berries are there. J’ll 
be back pretty soon.” 

Willie guessed he had nothing to eat, and said: 

“Here, Tommy, wait a minute. I’ve so 
much gingerbread, I wish you’d help me eat it.” 

Tommy looked wistfully at it, and began, 
“T guess not.” 

But Willie went on: ‘I don’t want to carry 
it home. Look! My pail’s heavy with berries 
now. Just lift it! Yes, take some gingerbread, 
Tommy, do!” 

And Tommy took it, and enjoyed it. - 

During the afternoon, the two happened 
to be picking at some distance from each other, 
and Tommy, fairly tired out, started for home 
first. When Willie Palmer and three or four 
others had nearly reached the road, they found 
the wearied child curled down on the grass, 
in a corner of the field, fast asleep. His pail, 
full and heavy, holding several quarts, stood 
by his side. 

“Keep still!’”’ said Ben Bryce, in an imperi- 
ous whisper. ‘“‘There’s a royal good chance 
to grab that youngster’s pail. Don’t wake 
him! Jl have it and run. My, won’t he be 
mad!” 

And he crept stealthily along—the large boy, 
twice as old as poor, tired Tommy, intent on 
robbing him of the fruit of his patient toil in 
the hot sunshine that long summer day. 

Willie Palmer could not stand by and see 
this. He said nothing, for he knew it would 
be worse than useless. Ben would only hurry 
on the more, and could master him. But he 
reached the little boy first and gave him a 
sudden shake, shouting: 

“Wake up, Tommy! Look out for your 
berries!”” and, instantly seizing the pail, ran 
away with it as fast as he could. 


games began to give out. 


Poor Tommy, half awake and wholly be- 
wildered, trudged after, crying and pleading: 

“Q Willie, give me my berries. Please, 
Willie! I didn’t think you’d treat me so!” 

On and on went Willie; for Ben was too near 
yet, and very angry. But, when he stopped, 
gave the pail into Tommy’s hand, and explained 
his running away with it, the poor little boy 
was so grateful that Willie felt more than re- 
paid for his kindness. He even tried to give 
him a quart of the berries; but Willie, of course, 
refused. 

Tommy’s aunt was quite pleased to see so 
many berries. He had some crackers and milk 
for his supper; and the next day she made the 
wished-for pie, and let him peddle the rest. 
Tommy felt rich as a prince. 


THANKSGIVING. 


THE ripe, rosy apples are all gathered in; 
They wait for the winter in barrel and bin; 
And nuts for the children, a plentiful store, 

Are spread out to dry on the broad attic floor; 

The great golden, pumpkins, that grew such a 
size, 

Are ready to make into Thanksgiving pies; 

And all the good times that the children hold 


dear 
Have come round again with the feast of the 
year. 


Now, what shall we do in our bright happy 
homes? : 

And what do you say is the very best way 

To show we are grateful on Thanksgiving Day? 

The best thing that hearts that are thankful can 
do 

Is this: to make thankful other hearts, too; 

For lives that are grateful and sunny and glad, 

To carry their sunshine to lives that are sad; 

For children who have all they want and to 
spare, 

Their good things with poor little children -to 
share; 

For this will bring blessing, and this is the way 

To show we are thankful on Thanksgiving Day. 

Selected. 
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HOW THEY NAMED THE CAT. 
BY H. G. DURYEE. 


were upstairs trying to keep quiet, while 
their mother entertained callers in the 
parlor. 

But the callers stayed a long time, and the 
All that didn’t 
make much noise had been played, and Billy 
was getting restless. Phil was, too; but, 
being three years older than his brother, and 
having been left in charge, he felt it necessary 
to look cheerful as long as he could. 

Just at this trying moment the family cat 
came through the door, and both children 
hailed her eagerly. 

‘Here, puss, come here!’ urged Billy. 

“Come, kitty,” invited Phil. 

But the cat sat down and began to wash her 
face. 

Then an idea occured to Phil. 

“Tl tell you what, Billy,” he said excitedly. 
“‘Let’s name the cat.” 

“How?” asked Billy, and looked as if life 
were brightening. 

“You wait’’—Phil was scurrying through the 
doorway—“‘just a minute.” 

He was back again almost as he spoke with 
a long piece of string dangling from his hand. 

‘Now you get some writing paper,” he com- 


T was a rainy afternoon, and Phil and Billy. 
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manded. ‘“There’s some on mother’s desk, 
and we’ll cut it up in strips. Then we’ll both 
think of some names, and I'll write one on each 
slip. Hurry up!” 

Billy scrambled to his feet, and presently 
some pieces of paper, cub very irregularly be- 
cause of haste, were ready. 

“You choose first,” said Phil. And Billy 
wrinkled his forehead. The only name he could 
think of was his aunt’s. So he said slowly, 
“Hannah.” 

Phil wrote it down with much moistening of 
the pencil, 

“T choose ‘Gertrude’.” 

“T choose ‘Robinson Crusoe.’” 
came a whoop from Phil. 

“¢«Robinson Crusoe’s’ a man’s name, and 
our cat’s a girl.” 

But Billy was not to be moved. 

“*Robinson Crusoe’s’ a nice name,” he pro- 
tested, ‘‘and I like it.””, And nothing Phil could 
say had any effect on him. 

Here was an obstacle. It seemed as if the 
game might get no further. But another idea 
came to Phil. ~ 

“T can fix it. We’ll write it ‘Miss Robinson 
Crusoe.’”” And this met with Billy’s approval. 

So the choosing went on, until a dozen or 
more names from the people in stories or the 
less interesting people who came to the house 
were thought of and written down. 

These were folded up in little wads and tied 
to the long string. The long string was tied ac 
one end to the leg of the bed and the other end 
was given to Billy to hold. 

Phil caught puss easily, for she was fat and 
lazy. 

“Now, Billy,” he cautioned anxiously, ‘‘you 
jiggle the papers, and I'll let the cat go; and 
the one she grabs will be her name. Jiggle 
hard!” 

Billy obeyed orders with a vigorous energy 
that set the papers leaping in a helter-skelter 
dance; and the cat, forgetting her years and 
her dignity, gave a wild spring from the arms 
that held her. Another leap carried her to the 
middle of the string, and, seizing one of the 
flying wads, she went over in a clumsy somer- 
sault, gave one or two frisky kicks with her hind 
legs, and then, suddenly straightening up, 
walked away with a manner that said plainly 
she was ashamed of being led into such a youth- 
ful outbreak. 

Both children made a dive for the paper wad 
she had loosened. Phil’s longer legs got him to 
it first. With fingers that fumbled through 
haste he opened the slip. What he saw on it 
and read aloud was ‘‘Miss Robinson Crusoe’’; 
and, while Billy pranced in glee and Phil 
laughed, their mother came in to say that the 
callers had gone. 


And here 
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AUNT HESTER’S BRAVERY. 
BY 8S. H. GREEN. 


& STORY?” said Aunt Hester. ‘What 
about? Oh, Indians? Well—let me 
see! Oh, yes!’? And she smiled. 

“Well, it was when I was in my thirteenth 

year that my father moved from the State of 

Massachusetts ‘out West’ into Nebraska. 

“T remember that my mother worried lest I 
should be homesick. But everything was so 
wonderfully new and strange that it filled me 
with enthusiastic interest instead. Born and 
bred in a large manufacturing town, the won- 
derful space, the great sky, and the pure air 
gave me the keenest delight; and the pioneer 
life was to my young mind filled with fun and 
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romance. No, I never thought of being home- 
sick for a minute. 

“Hiven the weird tales of Indians only filled 
my foolish little head with curiosity and desire 
to see a real, live savage for myself; and many 
of my childish day dreams were of encounters 
with the redskins, and the brave and discreet 
manner with which I should conduct myself. 

“One morning my parents rode away to a 
neighbor’s, several miles distant,—my father on 
business and my mother to keep him company. 
Brother Ned, who was.a year and a half older 
than I, was left with me to keep house. 

“No sign of Indians in our region had been 
seen or heard of since we had lived there; but I 
said, as they were starting off, ‘I wish an Indian 
would come here while you are gone.’ 

“««Silly child!’ said my father. ‘You don’t 
know what you are talking about! You may 
be sure I should not go away if there were any 
about here.’ 

_ “*T shouldn’t be a bit scared!’ I laughed. 

“Take good care of things,’ charged my 
mother, looking back. And off they rode. 

“Ned and I were busy all the morning, doing 
the chores about the barn and house, enjoying 
immensely our unaccustomed responsibility. 
Finally, when we had done everything that we 
could think of, we began talking over what we 
should do next. 

“T had on some shoes that were hurting my 
feet, and had just slipped them off to put on 
another pair, when Ned, who was standing by 
the window, said, ‘Hester, look here!’ 

“His voice sounded so strangely that my 
heart gave a sudden jump. 

“T looked, and saw—as Ned afterward told 
me, ten, though it seemed to me at the time a 
hundred—Indians riding at full speed toward 
the house. On they came, making the ground 
tremble as they dashed into our yard and halted 
before the door. 

“What shall we do?’ whispered Ned. He 
stood very straight and still, and his face was 
white. 

“Their hideously painted faces, their heads 
and long: hair bristling with feathers—the multi- 
tude of them! This was what I saw, and this 
was what I did: 

“The window at the back of the room was 
open. ‘Come!’ I whispered; and, at a single 
bound, I leaped from the window and ran, 
ran like a deer. 

“There was a large piece of ploughed ground 
behind the house, soft and moist and richly 
black. I had on my feet only a pair of white 
stockings, and at every step I sank into it half 
way to my knees. 

“T had not gone far when a sound, the most 
fearful I had ever heard, smote my ears,—a 


‘veritable war-whoop, I was sure,—and I flew on 


the faster. But I could not resist the tempta- 
tion for one backward look, to see if Ned were 
behind and how near upon me the savages might 
be, when, lo and behold! there were the Ind- 
ians riding away in an opposite direction as 
fast as they had come. 

“T stood still and watched them grow dim 
in the distance. Now that the danger seemed 
past, I felt almost too weak to stand; but I 
began my way slowly back, my heart sounding 
like a drum in my ears. I could not run now. 
Very soon Ned came bounding to meet me. 

“““You’re a brave one!’ he called out, as he 
came up; and he was laughing. ‘I supposed 
you’d have every one of their scalps when I 
saw them coming. Why, I fairly pitied those 
Indians! You’re a great warrior!” 

“CQ Ned, don’t!’ I cried, bursting into tears. 
‘You were scared, too. I know you were.’ 


““Well, I never pretended to be so brave. I 
reckon they’d have had both our scalps if I’d 
done as you did. I scared them blue, I tell 
you!’ . 

““What did you do?’ 

“«Tet me tell you. They all got off their 
horses, and half of them had got into the house. 
I felt pretty shaky, I tell you. I didn’t know 
which way to turn. I was standing by the 
piano’—I forgot,’”’ said Aunt Hester, ‘‘to say 
that we had the only piano in the settlement— 
‘and,’ said Ned, ‘I opened it and pounded with 
both fists with all my might. And then I raced 
my hands from one end to the other of that old 
keyboard. You just ought to have seen those 
Indians, They streaked it out of the house 
and flung themselves onto the horses quick 


meter. And such a yell as they rode off,—a 
regular hair-raiser!’ And Ned laughed long 
and loud. 


“T was filled with admiration for him. ‘How 
could you think so quickly?’ I asked. And 
‘You won’t tell what I did, will you?’ 

“But he would not promise. It was too good 
to keep, and tell he did. It was many a day 
before I heard the last of it. I was too thank- 
ful to have escaped alive, however, and neither 
of us harmed, to care very much after all. 
Besides, I was quite used to Ned’s laughing at 
me. It’s a way boys have, you know,” 
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THE ORIGIN OF THANKSGIVING. 
(YounG ConTRIBUTORS,) 


Upon one cold December day 

The Pilgrim Fathers.came away 
From Europe to the Plymouth shore, 
To know their native land no more. 


They landed on that rock-bound beach 
That they might do and think and preach 
Their way. They lived as best they could 
That they might pray the way they would. 


The Pilgrims passed from morn to morn 
A winter, gloomy and forlorn; 

Some lived, some died, as it might be, 
At dreary Plymouth by the sea, 


But, when these threat’ning days were o’er 
And spring and summer came once more, 
God blessed those hardy, fearless men 
And sent them help and food again. 


So in November's wintry air 
Was set a day for praise and prayer, 
For giving thanks to God, which they 
Called by the name Thanksgiving Day. 
ALICE WILLIS. 


THINGS PEOPLE OUGHT TO KNOW. 


HAT a quiet voice, courtesy, and kind 
acts are as essential to the part in the 
world of a gentleman as of a gentle- 

woman. 

That roughness, blustering, and even fool- 
hardiness are not manliness. The most firm 
and courageous men have usually been the most . 
gentle. 

That a brain crammed only with facts is not 
necessarily a wise one. 

That the labor impossible to the boy of four- 
teen will be easy to the man of twenty. 

That the best capital for a boy is not money, 
but the love of work, simple tastes, and a heart 
loyal to his friends and his God. Selected. 


Power is ever stealing from the many to the few. 
The manna of popular liberty must be gathered 
each day or it is rotten. 

WENDELL PHILLIPS, 
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Every Other Sunday. 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


Very soon will be sung in the churches, ‘Oh, 
give thanks unto the Lord.” 

Very soon families, gathered from far and 
near, will sit at the Thanksgiving Day table. 

Very soon, as on a holiday, the people will 
go out from business, schools, and all work, to 
‘“‘have a good time.” 

It is well for us to go back and see Pa all 
this started and what it means. So on the first 
page we present a picture of ‘‘The First Thanks- 


giving,” and it gives us a very good idea of the - 


beginning of the autumn feast of thanks. Be 
sure to read the accounts on that picture page, 
and also the letter from Robert Cushman in 
Plymouth, to George Morton in England, which 
can be found on page 44. 

But how changed the day! A great and 
prosperous country now exists in place of the 
little colony of Pilgrims. Progress and pros- 
perity on every hand for millions, instead of 
poverty and dangers for the little band at 
Plymouth. Give thanks, O ye people, give 
thanks! 

The Editor calls attention to another series 
of illustrated articles, this time, stories for the 
youngest. The opening one is on page 45, 
“Four Little Brothers.’’ There will be seven 
more stories, and we are sure the older readers 
will also enjoy them. The Editor has heard 
that the very young folk did not “have a 
fair show” in Every Other Sunday. Now is 
their turn. Miss Kate L. Brown is well known 
as a capital story-teller. 


BIBLE QUESTIONS. 


This department has been found educational 
as well as interesting. It is continued in this 
volume with the hope that our young people will 
earnestly attempt the finding of the answers to the 
questions throughout the entire series. We offer 
prizes for the two leading. sets of answers. To 
each winner will be given a bound volume of 
“Every Other Sunday” for the current year, 
1904-1905. 

21. Under whose leadership did the Israelites 
leave Egypt? 

22. Which of the Jewish feasts was then in- 
stituted? 

23. Which book in the Bible tells us about 
these events? 

24. Name the two other members of same 
family as the leader who were prominent among 
the Israelites at this period of their history. 

25. What famous table of laws is said to have 
been given to the Hebrews about this time? 

26. Through whom was it given, and where 
was it given? 

27. In what Psalm is the phrase, ‘‘For His 
loving kindness endureth forever,” repeated 
many times? 

28. What did the prophet Micah say the Lord 
requires of us? 

29. Where do we find the story of Ananias 
and Sapphira? 

30. What disciple cured a lame man at the 
Beautiful Gate? 


Answers will appear Dec. 18, 1904. 


Answers 
To questions published Oct. 23, 1904. 
11. Joseph. 
12. Genesis xli. 
13. To provide them with corn in a time of 
famine, and also with habitation in Egypt. 


14. Because Pharaoh had ordered all Hebrew 
male children to be killed. 

15. xxiii. 

16. Carpenter (Mark vi. 3). 

17. About thirty years old. 

18. John the Baptist. 

19. Isaiah xl. 3. 

20. “I, indeed, baptize you with water: ... 
he shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost and 
with fire.” 


Errors belong to libraries; truth, to the human 
mind. GOETHE. 


LETTER-BOX. 


ENIGMA VY. 


I am composed of 12 letters. 
My 3, 2, 4, 10, 12, is something to write on. 
My 8, 1, 9, is a word that asks the reason. 
My 6, 2, 4, is a short sleep. 
My 7, 11, 12, is what you hear with. 
My 8, 2, 5, is a road. 
My whole is one of the holidays. 
Mary W. CHAPIN. 


CHARADE, 


For first and nezt brave men have fought and strived 

And various methods for success contrived ; 

My third, though one of many, takes high rank, 

It’s often in Alaska and always in a Bank; 

My fourth and fifth a party in many a bitter fight 

For that which from their standpoint they deemed right ; 

My whole contains unfortunates who need restraining 
hand 

To save them from destruction and a menace to the 
land. -R. Stuart. 


A THANKSGIVING DINNER. - 


1. A counTRY in Asia. 
2. A color and a letter. 
3. Cape Cod fruit and impudence. 
4, A river in Italy, an Irish woman’s beverage, and 
‘the five little pigs that went to market.”’ 
5. A parent and cuttings. 
6. Reverse and small bites. 
7. Time measures. % 
8. An Indian's wife and an interjection of silence. 
9. Well or badly brought up. 
. A goat. 
11. A letter. 
. A crowd of people in a small place. 
13. Mixed-up type. 5 
14. Two of a kind. 
15. A receptacle for fluids and a letter. 
16. A crow’s call and a doctor’s payment. 
17. Ancient tales. 
18. What I do to be heard. 


A DIAMOND PUZZLE. - 


The finish. The home of a 
A consonant. 


A VOWEL. 
wild beast. 


To go in. 


CONUNDRUM XIII. 


Every boy and girl longs to possess me, 
Though I’m no good to any alone; 

Yet when there are two,— can you guess me? 
They pull me till snap goes a bone! 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. 4. 


Entema ITI.— Think before you speak, 
OmitTED Worps.— Bare, bear. Seen, scene. Made, 


maid. Plane, plain. Him, hymn. Here, hear. Sail, 
sale. 
CHARADE.— Barcelona. 


Pussy Cat’s Tors.— 

The eye of deceit —~ 
Can best count-er-feit 
And so, I suppose, 

Can best count her toes. 

Worp PuzzLe.— Mit, not, no, on, it, to, toil, oil, 
lion, ton, Tom, molt, lot, lo, lint, tin, in, into, mint, 
lit, moil, nit, loin, omit, Tim, omni, O, mot, I, limn, 

ConunpRuM VIII.— Madam. 


BOOK TABLE. 


‘Yours witH ALL My Heart. This is the autobiog- 
raphy of a little dog named ‘Fairy."’ The author, 
Esther M. Baxendale, says in the preface that this 
striking story was written as a “labor of love,’’ and 
_she hopes that it may lead children to a better knowl- 
edge of dumb animals and a greater sympathy with 
them. She declares that she has not deviated from the 
facts in the least, in telling the life of this household 
pet, which measured thirteen years. “ Fairy’ s”’ ex- 
periences in the home, with other dogs, in the country, 
meeting people, out to ride,— all these incidents and 
more are told in the first person, with a language that 
naturally comes home to children. The volume is_ 
tastefully bound, finely printed, and handsomely il- 
lustrated. (L. C, Page & Co., Boston. Cloth covers. 
Pages, 310. Price, $1.50.) 


Tur Toucn or Nature, Here is something that 
ought to interest both young and old. The sub-title of 
the book is ‘‘ Little Stories of Great Peoples,’’ These 
are retold by Rey. Augustus Mendon Lord, of Provi- 
dence, R.I., in a very pleasing fashion. The author 
explains the origin of the book by saying that the 
present collection is the outcome of a custom of telling 
stories at Christmas anid Easter to a group of friends, 
young andold. They are drawn from English, French, 
and German sources, and by Mr. Lord’s skill put into 
very readable form. There is more than passing value 
in these pages, for they can well supply ministers and 
speakers to children, with excellent material. The 
publisher has sent forth the volume in attractive ap- 
parel, and the illustrations are apt and suggestive. We 
commend the book to all in the home, Sunday School, 
or public school who wish a real help. (The Ameri- 
‘ean Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Cloth Covers. Pages, 147. Price, $1 net.) 


Tue SuPREMACY OF Jesus. It is known to students 
that Rev. Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., author of this 
book, has made a deep study of the New Testament 
and of the life of Jesus. His previous productions. 
bear witness to this statement. In the present volume 
Dr. Crooker has offered us still more of the fruit of his 
investigation and meditations. Five sections comprise 
the scope of the work: 1. The Historic Position of 
Jesus; 2. Jesus and Gospel Criticism; 3. A New Ap- 
preciation of Jesus; 4. The Master of the Inner Life; 
5. The Authority of Jesus. Here are combined the 
light of modern scholarship and the expanded religious 
spirit together. Rational in treatment, the attitude is 
reverent, The spiritual greatness of Jesus is made 
clearer by taking away the false supports of his author- 
ity. Above all things needed at the present time is 
the emancipation of Jesus from the trammels of his- 
toric misunderstanding and doctrinal errors. Dr. 
Crooker has compressed his thought and given a great 
deal in a small compass. There are many passages we 
should like to quote had we space.. Let the reader seek 
the whole thing and mark for himself. By thoughtful 
minds and progressive spirits these chapters will be 
welcomed. (The American Unitarian Association, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston. Cloth covers. Pages, 186. 
Price, 80 cents net.) : 


The badge of honesty is simplicity. 
Nova tis. 
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